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INTRODUCTION 


These three essays, by Hancock, Price, and Reyna, are useful 
contributions toward an important collective effort, currently engag- 
ing writers in several fields, to assess the impact of the Cold War 
and US government agencies on academic theory and practice. But, 
while it is interesting and important to examine how particular 
individuals, such as Clyde Kluckhohn, were associated with the 
CIA, how others, such as Melvin Jacobs, were harassed by inves- 
tigatory committees, and how still others, such as Clifford Geertz 
and Milton Singer, contributed to theories of modernization, it is 
not always clear how these articles combine to yield a persuasive 
picture of the structural conditions that determined the policies in 
which such people were caught up. We are clearly still in a very 
early stage of even beginning to understand the extent to which 
and precisely how US Cold War strategies structured anthropologi- 
cal research priorities and helped to promote certain theoretical 
perspectives that were especially congenial to the interests of US 
and multinational capital. 

To do this properly, it is necessary to enlarge our conventional 
perspective on the Cold War. Price briefly observes that “it is 
premature to declare the Cold War over and done with.” He does 
not say why, but clearly the popular view that the Cold War ended 
with the demise of the Soviet Union depends on the conventional 
Western history that it began with Soviet aggression into Europe 
after World War II. It might be dated more productively from the 
failure of Japan’s and the West’s military intervention in the 
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fledging Soviet Union after the First World War (Fleming 1961).' 
By the same token, the Cold War is only over in regard to a 
particular historical period when the forces of Western capitalism 
directed their hostility to communitarian development strategies 
chiefly at the USSR. It is useful, however, to regard this as a phase 
in a longer war that the Western propertied class has been waging 
in a perceptibly continuous way, at least since the time of the 
French Revolution. The relevance of these papers lies, then, not in 
how they enlighten us about matters only of historical interest, but 
in how they may help us redefine our research priorities in the 
years to come. When peasants and workers throughout the world 
are struggling against the predatory impact of neoliberalism,” 
when there is a pressing need to clarify moral boundaries in order 
to help challenge the dominant structural realities of the contem- 
porary world, it is important to understand that it is chiefly those 
in power whose interests are served by moral ambiguity and 
intellectual uncertainty. 


THE COUNCIL ON FOREIGN RELATIONS: 
THE CASE OF GUATEMALA 


My chief reservation is that these essays do not go far enough in 
presenting a clear and coherent analysis of how anthropology was 
affected by those interests through the institutions of what Price 
and others (e.g., Boyce 1997; Landau 1988) call the National Secu- 
rity State.’ In part, this stems from too confining a framework. The 
National Security State, in Price’s analysis, is described largely as 
the product of the post-war period, despite the fact that he himself 
characterizes it as “a structural product of the US’s role in the 
global-military-capitalist economy”’—which may be dated at least 
from the Spanish-American War (Williams 1962, 1969). For this 
reason, Landau persuasively situates the origins of US national 
security doctrine in the early years of this century (Landau 1988: 
1-32). Such a time frame is important. If one accepts Price’s 
definition of the National Security State “as the economic and polit- 
ical strategies and actions undertaken by a variety of governmental 
and business policy makers ...for the purpose of protecting and 
expanding US elites’ economic interests,” we must consider the 
strategic role of such key institutions as the Council on Foreign 
Relations (CFR), which Domhoff has described as one of the 
principal policy-making links between the Federal government and 
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corporate capital (Domhoff 1970: 112ff.; cf. Hitchens 1990: 306-310). 
The CFR was founded in 1921. 

It is practically impossible to comprehend the way that the US 
government works in its representation of the interests of powerful 
financial and industrial interests, and what the impact of such 
interests have been on US scholarship, without taking the CFR into 
account (Horowitz 1971: 144-146). I do not mean by this to imply 
that the CFR is unique; certainly the work of Domhoff (1970), 
Eakins (1969), Herman (1981) and others has shown otherwise. But 
it is certainly a good point of departure for studying the network 
of interlocking interests and personnel that is a distinctive feature 
of the institutions and personnel that constitute the National 
Security State.* 

By the same token, any examination of the careers of particular 
individuals who were intimately associated with the CFR is not 
meant to reduce history to the vagaries of personal biography, but 
to trace the myriad but otherwise obscure linkages of the institu- 
tional components of the National Security State. The most exemp- 
lary member of the Council may have been John J. McCloy, 
“a major figure in the Republican Party and a staunch conservative 
who was considered one of the architects of the Cold War.” 
(Domhoff 1970: 117; Scheer 1974: 59). A long-standing partner in 
the Rockefeller law-firm of Milbank, Tweed (Bird 1992: 273-274) 
and an assistant secretary of war (1941-45), McCloy was also the 
first real president of the World Bank between 1947 and 1948 
(Mason and Asher 1973: 41-50), when he effectively established its 
role as opening bridge-heads for private international (but especially 
US) investment (Bird 1992: 297). He left the Bank after two years to 
replace General Lucius Clay in Germany, becoming the first civil- 
ian US High Commissioner for Western Germany (Mason and 
Asher 1973: 49--62). In that role, one of his most notable acts was to 
reverse the conviction for war crimes of the industrialist, Alfred 
Krupp (Manchester 1968: 749-770). In 1953, he simultaneously 
became the chair of the Ford Foundation, of the Rockefeller’s Chase 
Manhattan Bank, and of the Council on Foreign Relations, of which 
he had been a member since 1939 (Bird 1992: 108). 

The Council, by that time, was well funded, not only by major 
US corporations, but by the Ford and Rockefeller Foundations 
(Bird 1992: 458). The Ford Foundation was also well connected 
with the CIA (see below) and McCloy did nothing to discourage 
this. Indeed, all through the 1950s, while he headed the foundation, 
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he served informally as President Eisenhower's chief political 
adviser (Bird 1992: 426-429). By the early 1960s, it had become 
routine for the CIA to channel funds through the Ford (and 
Rockefeller and Carnegie) Foundation, to give support to selected 
international projects and programs that served its sense of US 
strategic interests (Church Committee 1976: 182-183; Cumings 
1997). These interests were frequently defined and clarified by 
research projects and books by the CFR, whose imprimatur en- 
sured such efforts an air of respectability. An illustration of its 
efforts was the book, Social Change in Latin America Today: Its Implica- 
tions for United States Policy, which the Council published in 1960, 
in the immediate aftermath of the Cuban revolution. Among its 
contributors, who were all anthropologists, were Richard Adams 
and John Gillin, whose main subject was Guatemala. 

In the 1950s, as the United States was assuming a global counter- 
revolutionary role in the interests of the post-war expansion 
of multinational capital, the Guatemalan government of Jacobo 
Arbenz, a former Minister of Defense, had introduced what was, 
up to that time, one of the most successful agrarian reforms in 
Central America. The logic behind it can only be appreciated by a 
brief reference to the country’s agrarian history. 

In the second half of the nineteenth century, as commercial coffee 
cultivation had spread (to the detriment of subsistence production) 
(Brockett 1988: 77) through the Guatemalan highlands, the state 
facilitated the appropriation of communal Indian lands by large 
coffee growers (McCreery 1994: 181-186). Because coffee producers 
complained about the availability of Indian labor, especially at 
harvest time, they pressured the government to devise and enforce 
a system of legalised debt labor that “effectively turned the coun- 
tryside into a forced labor camp for much of the Indian population” 
(Brockett 1988: 24; McCreery 1994: 186-194). Alienated from their 
own lands as coffee drew Guatemala into the vortex of the world 
economy, the country’s indigenous peasantry became a labor re- 
serve at the service of the expanding export sector. 

Toward the end of the century, US banana companies began 
to establish themselves in lowland regions of Central America. 
Acquiring great concessions of land and building (and controlling) 
the railways with which the bananas were shipped, United Fruit 
and Standard Fruit contributed little to the local economies while 
wielding enormous political influence and, with US government 
backing, ensuring the survivorship of authoritiarian regimes which 
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perpetuated gross disparities in access to arable land (Brockett 
1988: 28-35; Acker 1988). The companies exemplified and rein- 
forced these inequalities. In Guatemala, United Fruit was the 
largest land owner in the country, but only worked 15 percent of 
its holdings, while thousands of peasant families had little or no 
land (Thiesenhusen 1995: 79; cf. Mason 1986: 212-213). 

The Arbenz land reform sought to redress this imbalance. While 
it had the support of the Guatemalan Communist Party, Arbenz 
made it clear early in his administration that his government was 
committed to capitalist development (Parkinson 1974: 39). For that 
reason, the land reform program was actually modest; “only 
uncultivated land could be expropriated and then only from large 
farms” and the reform did not seek to eliminate private property 
(Thiesenhusen 1995: 76; Handy 1994: 87-89; Dunkerley 1988: 148). 
But the inescapable fact was that it was a democratically con- 
stituted program, devised by and for Guatemalans and imple- 
mented by a government with broad popular support (Parkinson 
1974: 39). As such, the reform involved the expropriation of some 
146,000 hectares from United Fruit. While this was eminently 
logical in terms of the needs of the country’s peasants, it was not 
in Arbenz’s favor that the former head of United Fruit’s law firm, 
John Foster Dulles, was then the US Secretary of State (or that his 
brother, Allen, was the head of the CIA). It never took much for 
Dulles to see signs of “communism.” He had advocated an alliance 
with Germany and Japan as early as the 1920s and had “labored 
diligently as late as 1939 to work out a broad understanding with 
Nazi Germany and a militarized Japan” (Williams 1962: 275), based 
on the view that the Soviet Union was the real and common enemy. 
The son of missionaries, just before assuming office, he had 
announced that he would liberate the Russians and the Chinese 
from “atheistic international communism.” (Williams 1962: 275— 
276). But, in more practical terms, as the chief partner in the law 
firm of Sullivan Cromwell, Dulles had drafted United Fruit’s 1936 
contract with the Ubico dictatorship that gave the banana company 
its ninety-nine-year lease with exceptional tax benefits. As the 
former head of the Rockefeller Foundation (Horowitz 1971: 164), 
he also represented the weight of Rockefeller designs on Latin 
America (Colby and Dennett 1995).° 

Another influential figure was the liberal-minded corporate law- 
yer, Adolf Berle, a former assistant secretary of state for Latin 
America in the Roosevelt administration, former ambassador to 
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Brazil at the time of the military coup against Vargas (about whose 
nationalist posture Berle had great reservations), and a long-time 
close associate of Nelson Rockefeller, who introduced him into the 
Council on Foreign Relations in 1946 (Colby and Dennett 1995: 
182-191). After resigning his ambassadorship that year, Berle also 
became the chairman of the American Molasses Company, whose 
principal creditor was Chase Manhattan. He would also become 
chairman of SuCrest, a major sugar refiner in pre-Castro Cuba 
(Colby and Dennett 1995: 191, 313). 

In the early thirties, Berle had written or co-authored a number 
of books—among them, The Modern Corporation and Private Property 
(1932), with Gardner Means—that had argued against the idea that 
the owners (as opposed to the managers) of major corporations had 
effective influence over how those enterprises advanced their 
interests. Since then, evidence of the intimate relationship of own- 
ers and government decision-makers—as in the case of US policy 
against Arbenz—has thoroughly discredited what Lundberg called 
“the Berle-Means fantasy” (Lundberg 1968: 291; cf. Domhoff 1970 
and Herman 1981: 55, 65). But so did Berle’s own career. 

In October, 1952, the Council on Foreign Relations—many of 
whose members had some relationship to United Fruit—responded 
to events in Guatemala with one of its famous study groups on the 
subject of “Political Unrest in Latin America” (Colby and Dennett 
1995: 233). Berle was one of its members and it was led by Spruille 
Braden, a former Assistant Secretary of State for Inter-American 
Affairs and a consultant for the company. It was becoming increas- 
ingly clear by this time that the protection of private corporate 
interests could not provide the overt rationale for intervention. The 
argument was developed that Guatemala had come under Soviet 
influence—even though Arbenz had come to office in free elections 
(Parkinson 1974: 39, 47). Despite the fact that they were only 
a minor part of the ruling coalition, “those on the lookout for 
Communists in Arbenz’s entourage could find them” (Treverton 
1987: 49-50). While United Fruit directed a public relations cam- 
paign against what it described as a communist government in 
Guatemala (Landau 1988: 65), Berle proposed that the Arbenz 
administration should be characterized as “a Russian-controlled 
dictatorship.” This was the position taken by the CFR, and it was 
the viewpoint that Berle expressed in a memorandum on the 
“precise problem of how to clear out the Communists” (quoted 
in Treverton 1987: 59) to Eisenhower’s International Information 
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Activities Committee. As the focal issue, it successfully obscured 
the fact that US policy was guided principally by the corporate 
interests of United Fruit. 

In June, 1954, US-backed Colonel Carlos Castillo Armas led an 
insurgent force from neighboring Honduras into Guatemala, trig- 
gering a coup (Dunkerley 1988: 149-150). Six years later, the Cuban 
revolution made it more important than ever to ensure that “the 
Guatemalan ‘Liberation’...became a model for other such US 
operations in Latin America” (Jonas 1974: 57). As part of the pro- 
cess of legitimation of US intervention, the CFR (whose chairman 
then was McCloy, whose vice-president was David Rockefeller, 
whose board included former CIA director, Allen Dulles, and the 
head of whose studies program was Philip Mosely, who had a close 
working relationship with the Ford Foundation and the CIA) 
published Social Change in Latin America Today (Cumings 1997: 
14-15; Council on Foreign Relations 1960). In it, John Gillin 
asserted that 


Communists and fellow travellers had succeeded...in infiltrating 
and practically taking over the government...In 1954, the late Colonel 
Carlos Castillo Armas led a maneuver from the neighboring republic of 
Honduras which forcefully ejected the Communists and their followers 
from positions of power in Guatemala. However, it is still widely 
believed throughout Latin America that the US government or its agents 
engineered and financed this “liberacién,” and this belief has been 
exploited so successfully by Communist and other antagonists of the 
United States that the “Yankee Colossus” has suffered a severe loss of 
prestige (Gillin 1960: 17-18). 


Richard Adams described the Arbenz government as a “Commu- 
nist-dominated regime” for which the desire for social change was 
so important that some Guatemalans “were willing to convert their 
country into a Soviet satellite in order to bring it about” (Adams 
1960: 270, 274). Five years later, Adams was directing a large 
research project on national social structure in Guatemala, which 
was financed by USAID and the Ford Foundation and sponsored 
by the Council for Economic Planning of the military government 
of Guatemala (Adams 1970: ix, 24).° 

Meanwhile, Berle had published his own book for the CFR, en- 
titled Latin America-Diplomacy and Reality. In it, he proposed that 
when land reform was introduced, it should be in the “balanced” 
way that was represented by the Alliance for Progress (Berle 
1962: 57). What that meant, in part, was that proper respect should 
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be given to the large landowner, not least because “Under his 
management the land produces more per man and per acre than 
it does in the hands of the small farmer” (Berle 1962: 51). This 
assumption, as the work of the UN Economic Commission for Latin 
America would show, was incorrect (UNECLA 1968: 347-351). But, 
even more contradictorily perhaps, it also coexisted with the ideal 
image that Berle—like many of his New Deal contemporaries, 
notable champions of a liberal corporate model—took as his tem- 
plate for developing agriculture: the Mid-Western American farmer 
who, in fact, had been disappearing since the end of the Second 
World War (Ross 1980: 212; Michie 1982). As he wrote: 


The ideal of every sincere agrarian reformer is to produce a situation 
something like that in the United States, where on a relatively small farm 
a family cannot only live but live in comfort (Berle 1962: 55). 


According to Berle, development toward this end would bring 
about an increased productivity that would inevitably reduce the 
need for so many farmers. An excess population would migrate to 
the cities, where it would provide the labor for industrialisation, 
“one of the explicit goals of the Alliance for Progress” (Gordon 
1963: 27) and one in which US capital investment would play an 
essential role. However doubtful the merits or likelihood of this 
scenario, the ideal image that Berle and others painted was not 
expected to be as the result of sudden or radical change; all of this 
would take “at least a generation” (Berle 1962: 57). 

But the Guatemalan peasant was never destined to emulate the 
Jowa farmer. In the real world, the overthrow of Arbenz reversed the 
process of land reform, ensured the dominant role of the foreign- 
owned banana industry, innaugurated an era of increased foreign 
investment of the kind Berle and his associates advocated, but which 
put further pressure on a land-hungry rural population, and ini- 
tiated three decades of what would prove to be one of the most 
horrendous examples of state terrorism (Dunkerley 1988: 434—515). 


GEERTZ GOES TO HARVARD 


Even if Adams and Gillin can perhaps be forgiven for not 
foreseeing precisely the long-term consequences of the coup, their 
comments—their misrepresentation of the nature of the Arbenz 
government and their conviction that that government’s democratic 
agenda could rightfully be terminated by the United States—do not 
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differ significantly in spirit from Geertz’s comments on the 
Indonesian massacre. It underscores the fact that, even if the 
massacre in Indonesia in 1965-66 was one of the most barbaric 
events triggered by US policy during the Cold War, Geertz is 
personally no more culpable than hundreds (thousands?) of other 
academics who contributed to the legitimation of US policy inter- 
ventions, either through theoretical obfuscation (whether Parsonian 
functionalism or postmodernism) or adherence to a_ research 
agenda that was effectively defined by the anti-communism (as a 
proxy for the hegemonic capitalism) of their country’s ruling class. 

If there is a point to focusing on Geertz—and, to the extent that 
he became so prominent a figure, there assuredly is—it is unfortu- 
nate that Reyna makes no effort to position Geertz within what 
Price calls the “infrastructural milieu” of the National Security 
State. I cannot do this issue justice here, but let me make some 
suggestions. Geertz’s first field research took place in the 1950s, 
when he was a doctoral student at Harvard at the beginning of 
what was now Officially the Cold War. Harvard was perhaps the 
quintessential example of how corporate capitalism had shaped 
higher education in the United States (David Smith 1974), From the 
late nineteenth century, such universities came under the increas- 
ing influence of the financial and industrial elite; they would evolve 
within and as an interactive part of the National Security State, and 
as such must be examined as a vital part of that system. To 
whatever degree they seemed to encourage diversity of opinion, in 
general they existed to serve, in practical or ideological terms, the 
image and agenda of the corporate elite, to constrain the adherents 
of collectivist or communitarian ideals, and to train and draw 
talented individuals into the service of that elite, as its academic or 
political managers. As W.E.B. DuBois wrote in his autobiography 
of his student years at Harvard in the 1890s, 


The attitude of Harvard toward labor was on the whole contemptuous 
and condemnatory. Strikes like the railway strikes of 1886 and the 
terrible Homestead strike of 1892, as well as Coxey’s Army of 1894, were 
pictured as ignorant lawlessness, lurching against conditions largely 
inevitable. 

Karl Marx was mentioned, only to point out how thoroughly his 
theses had been disproven; of his theory itself almost nothing was said 
(DuBois 1968). 


It was at Harvard in June, 1947, that Secretary of State 
George Marshall naturally chose to announce the comprehensive 
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programme to assist in the rebuilding of European capitalism that 
became known as the Marshall Plan (Goldman 1960: 75). Less than 
20 years later, in the Kennedy years, Harvard would rank 124th 
among the 500 largest military prime contractors for experimental, 
developmental, test, and research work (Melman 1965: 327). 

But really to understand the degree to which Harvard was 
integrated into the structure of the National Security State, it is 
necessary to consider the careers of some of the individuals who 
helped create foreign policy in the Kennedy and Nixon era. There 
was McGeorge Bundy, whose great-uncle, Abbott Lowell, was 
the university’s president from 1909 to 1933 and whose brother 
William, the son-in-law of former Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
(Halberstam 1972: 68-69), would become editor of the CFR’s 
Foreign Affairs (Hitchens 1990: 332). After service during the Second 
World War, McGeorge Bundy 


worked for a time on some of the postwar planning that went into the 
Marshall Plan, became a political analyst for the Council on Foreign 
Relations, wrote speeches for John Foster Dulles in his New York Senate 
campaign, and eventually ended up at Harvard as a lecturer in govern- 
ment, where he also did some discreet recruiting for the CIA (This was 
not surprising—brother Bill being in the Agency and Allen Dulles being 
a good friend of the family’s [sic] ...) (Halberstam 1972: 71). 


A younger colleague and protégé of Bundy was the would-be 
Metternich, Henry Kissinger. In 1968, when Nixon appointed him 
to the post of National Security Adviser, 


there was a sense of surprised relief throughout what has been known 
as the eastern foreign-policy establishment. Henry Kissinger had been 
one of their prize proteges. He had run the ClA-funded Harvard 
International Center and later was Associate Director of its prestigious 
Center for International Affairs ... Before joining Nixon, he had worked 
for over a dozen years as a sort of secretary of state to the Rockefeller 
Foundation, assisting in its many reports about the goals and tactics of 
US foreign policy. He was also a frequent contributor to proceedings of 
the Council on Foreign Relations and its magazine Foreign Affairs (Scheer 
1974: 19). . 


In such an institution as Harvard, the social sciences had a rather 
complex history. The Department of Sociology, which was ances- 
tral to the Department of Social Relations in which Geertz studied, 
had been founded in 1931 under Pitirim Sorokin. Sorokin, who had 
obtained his PhD from Petrograd University in 1922, had left the 
young Soviet Union toward the end of the same year, because of 
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his anti-Communist convictions. He journeyed to the States, at the 
invitation of several leading US sociologists, including the racist, 
E.A. Ross (Gordon 1976: 139; Chase 1977: 275-276, 518-519), a 
favorite of Teddy Roosevelt because he advocated a similar vision 
of a new kind of corporate capitalism (Smith 1974: 77—78). Sorokin 
taught for several years at the University of Minnesota before he 
was invited by Abbot Lowell to accept the first chair of sociology 
at Harvard. By a person’s invitations, you will know them. Only a 
few years earlier, the governor of Massachusetts had appointed 
Lowell to preside over a special commission (which also included 
the president of MIT) to assess the conviction of the Italian 
anarchists, Sacco and Vanzetti, who had been framed for murder 
(the commission endorsed the previous guilty verdict). 

Among the young scholars whom Sorokin asked to join him was 
Talcott Parsons. It is easy to see his appeal to Sorokin. Although 
Parsons’s acaclemic writings used to be regarded as representing a 
value-free social science, they were decidely political. Written 
during the Depression years, his first major work, The Structure of 
Social Action, developed the ideas of the most prominent European 
critics of Marxism, in particular Weber. As Gouldner observes, 


Parsons’ early work, then, may be conceived not as free of any response 
to the ongoing American social crisis nor as a value-free response 
independent of class orientations, but rather, as expressing a middle- 
class conception of, and response to, the crisis. From this standpoint the 
problem was not sheer suffering or deprivation but rather the danger 
that these might promote efforts at disruptive social change, radical 
institutional innovation, and thus might lead to a loss of faith in the 
traditional middle-class value placed on individual effort (Gouldner 
1970: 196-197). 


This of course was the kind of effort that the dominant class 
ideology in the United States encouraged as one of the most potent 
antidotes to collective political action. 

In the early thirties, Parsons had also been a member of a Harvard 
seminar on Vilfredo Pareto, the Italian economist—sociologist who 
was a supporter of Italian fascism. The seminar “took a political 
position far over on the conservative right, placing itself in opposi- 
tion not simply to Communists but also to ‘mild American-style 
liberals’” (Gouldner 1970: 149). Parsons, however, did not stop at 
mere academic discussion. By the end of the Second World War, 
he was participating in training programes that prepared US 
officers to serve in the US army of occupation in Japan. As such, he 
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was among the first to warn that in agrarian discontent there was 
a potential source of left-wing strength. 


Parsons argued that the Japanese peasantry presented the greatest 
potential threat and basis for the emergence of a radical communist 
movement in the immediate post-war period. Peasant economic and 
political life had to be transformed, Parsons emphasized, if the danger 
of a revolutionary communist regime was to be avoided (Putzel 1992: 
69-70). 


By 1948, he was helping US Army intelligence in occupied Ger- 
many to get Nazi collaborators into the United States, to 
work in Harvard’s Russian Research Center (Wiener 1991: 71-78; 
Cumings 1997: 18), to which Price refers. 

There was certainly much in the writings of Parsons from which 
Geertz would derive many of his key ideas about development 
(and more), not least his emphasis on the priority of cultural values 
and norms over class. Like Sorokin, who “rejects any attempt to 
root ideas in the existential conditions of thinkers and their audi- 
ences ... [whose] sociology of knowledge attempts to establish con- 
nections between concrete philosophical, religious, artistic, and 
scientific thought and the overall cultural mentalities in which this 
thought appears and flourishes” (Coser 1977), Parsons was equally 
concerned to minimize the realities of material interests in the 
determination of human action. Referring to Parsons’s Sociological 
Theory and Modern Society, Bottomore writes: 


One of the oddest characteristics of the book is that it does not seem to 
be about modern society at all, in any serious way. Science, industry, 
population growth, starvation, revolution, race prejudice and conflict, 
nuclear war, are either not mentioned at all or get only the most fleeting 
attention. The events and issues which agitate, confuse, infuriate, or 
frighten men in present-day society, which engender revolt and repres- 
sion, are left out of account... How is it possible to discover a vital 
interest and concern, a clear direction, in thought which is so wilfully 
irrelevant (Bottomore 1974: 43)? 


One might go further and imagine that the “vital interest” lurks 
precisely in the appearance of such studied irrelevance, in the 
creation of an analytical system that obscures the role of class 
conflict by asserting that 


the mechanism of human activity consists, not of the pursuit of per- 
sonal gain, but of the constant establishment of a correlation between 
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individual behavior and social demands shaped into a system of values 
(Novikov 1970: 258). 


which just happen to be the values of bourgeois society. 

It was in such an approach to the role of ideology that Geertz and 
Parsons have so much in common that they were once typically 
mentioned in the same breath (Eisenstadt 1968: 308). But it is Geertz 
himself who underscores the intellectual bond. The various essays 
in his major theoretical work, The Interpretation of Cultures (1973), 
constantly acknowledge his inspiration in Parson’s thought. His 
chapter on Javanese ritual is an explicit application of what he 
called the “dynamic functionalist approach” of Parsons’s The Social 
System (1951).’ But it is in the chapter entitled “Ideology as a 
Cultural System” that Geertz makes his affinities unquestionable. 
In an important footnote, he firmly writes: 


may I hope that my criticism [of those who would marginalize ideology 
as an analytical frame of reference] will be credited as technical and not 
political if I note that my own general ideological (as I would frankly call 
it) position is largely the same as that of Aron, Shils, Parsons, and so 
forth; that I am in agreement with their plea for a civil, temperate, 
unheroic politics? (Geertz 1973: 200). 


But finally, it was when Geertz wrote about the role and the 
meaning of nationalism in post-colonial states such as Indonesia, 
that he most emphatically acknowledged that it was Parsons from 
whom he derived his inspiration. “In preparing ourselves to under- 
stand and deal] with [nationalism],” he wrote: 


or perhaps only to survive it, the Parsonian theory of culture, suit- 
ably emended, is one of our most powerful intellectual tools (Geertz 
1973: 254). 


Geertz would employ his own version of Parsonian functional- 
ism to obscure the concrete and intemperate realities of Third 
World societies. But the important point is that a cultural theory 
that emphasized “social relations as embodying and embodied in 
symbolic forms that give them structure” (Geertz 1979: 6) could 
offer little sympathy for change that threatened to disrupt the 
consensual world of symbols. It may be, as Reyna says, “that post- 
modern thought assists the mighty to get on with the business of 
maintaining exploitation,” but postmodernism is not really the 
point. The same could be said generally about the main currents of 
Western thought that have arisen in opposition to Marx and that 
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have been so successfully elaborated within the dominant academic 
structures of capitalist society. Geertz is merely one of the most suc- 
cessful practitioners of an artful conceptualization of moderniza- 
tion that was taking shape during the nineteen-fifties. 


THE CENIS DEVELOPMENT MODEL 


But let us, as he himself would say, historicize Geertz. In 1950 he 
began graduate studies in the Department of Social Relations. He 
studied sociology with Parsons (from whom he learned his Weber) 
and anthropology with Kluckhohn, who, as director of Harvard’s 
Russian Research Center, “was employing social scientific tech- 
niques ...in an effort to penetrate, and foil, Soviet intentions” 
(Geertz 1995: 100). He also took a course with George Homans 
(Handler 1991: 604), who, along with Kluckhohn and Parsons, had 
been a core member of the pre-war Pareto seminar. Homans has 


candidly acknowledged ...that “as a Republican Bostonian who had 
not rejected his comparatively wealthy family, I felt during the thirties 
that I was under personal attack, above all from the Marxists. I was 
ready to believe Pareto because he provided me with a defense” 
(Gouldner 1970: 149). 


As far as Geertz is concerned, because there was a close insti- 
tutional relationship between the two Cambridge institutions, his 
doctoral research for Harvard was conducted as part of an 
Indonesia project being directed by the Center for International 
Studies (CENIS), which had just been established at MIT. According 
to Geertz, the project was “largely Harvard organized. The funding 
was Ford,” and “it had a lot of money for those days. Clyde was 
good at getting money!” (Handler 1991). That is hardly surprising, 
since he was an important conduit for CIA area studies funds. 

Geertz seems to have been very close to Kluckhohn. He was at 
work in Kluckhohn’s office in the summer of 1952 when Douglas 
Oliver invited him to join the Indonesia project to focus on the 
sociology of religion, already one of his chief areas of interest 
(Handler 1991: 604-605). His thesis proposal, very much in line 
with the dominant development thinking at Harvard and CENIS at 
that time, would be | 


a test of the Weberian hypothesis, that the strongly Muslim sector would 


be the functional equivalent of the Protestants in the reformation (quoted 
in Handler 1991: 605). 
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It is important to contextualize CENIS. In 1950, the Provost of 
MIT, Julius Stratton, had informed his friend, Rowan Gaither, a 
director of the Ford Foundation,’ about the Institute’s plans to 
establish a new Center. The result was that Ford staff took an early 
role in the discussions that led to its creation, with the “ultimate 
aim [being] ... the production of an alternative to Marxism” (Rosen 
1985: 27-29). This was hardly surprising in light of the views of its 
principal staff, which included two former students of the econo- 
mist, Richard Bissell (Rosen 1985: 28). Bissell, who had taught 
economics at Yale and MIT Jonas 1974: 63), had been in the OSS 
during the war and then was the deputy administrator of the 
European Cooperation Administration (ECA)—which operated 
the Economic Recovery Program or Marshall Plan—under Paul 
Hoffman,? who went on to become the head of the Ford Founda- 
tion. Bissell joined the Ford Foundation in 1951 and stayed until 
1953 or 1954, when he moved officially into the CIA where he 
became a deputy director (Pisani 1991: 52, 140; Jonas 1974: 63) and 
eventually supervised the abortive Bay of Pigs invasion of Cuba in 
1961 (Colby and Dennett 1995: 347-348). Before that, however, as 
Special Assistant to CIA director, Allen Dulles, he had sat in on 
planning sessions for the military intervention against Arbenz 
(Jonas 1974: 61-62). 

The students of Bissell who formed the heart of CENIS were 
Walt Rostow and Max F. Millikan. Rostow, whose most notable 
book, The Stages of Economic Growth (1960), was subtitled “A Non- 
Communist Manifesto,” would go on to play an important role as 
hawkish advisor to Kennedy and Johnson during the Vietnam War 
(Marr 1995: 211). Millikan, the Center’s first head, came in 1952 
from his job as director of economic research at the CIA (Rosen 
1985: 28). Throughout the fifties, at least, the CIA was a major 
source of CENIS funding and the Centre “provided an important 
go-between or holding area for the CIA, since ‘top notch social 
scientists’ and ‘area experts’ had no patience for extended periods 
of residence at CIA headquarters” (Cumings 1997). Among the schol- 
ars associated with CENIS, for example, was William Kaufmann, 
an authority on national security, whose career included work for 
the CIA, being head of the Social Science Division at RAND, and 
being on the National Security Council (Brookings Institution 1997). 

In a world in which peasants and workers were struggling, 
not just against national elites, but against Western interests in 
maintaining them, CENIS was a major source of writing on the 
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sociology and psychology of development. This included the 
works of people such as Daniel Lerner, Lucien Pye and Everett 
Hagen, who conceptualized the so-called modernization process as 
highly dependent on the existence and role of indigenous groups 
with “a rationalist and positivist spirit” (Lerner 1958: 45). It was a 
model that owed much to Weber via Parsons. In this view, 
modernization became Westernization (cf. Lerner 1958: 45), defined 
by participation in the capitalist market economy. The conflicts and 
disruption that often accompanied modernization were, in the view 
promoted by the CENIS scholars, less the product of the inequali- 
ties that the development process generated than of the way that 
new Western ideas clashed with the “stabilizing elements in tradi- 
tional society” (Millikan and Blackmer 1961: 16). The solution was 
to identify entrepreneurial groups who could organize the transi- 
tion to “modernity.” This was crucial. Rostow, who went on to be 
Director of Policy and Planning in Kennedy’s State Department and 
Johnson’s chief adviser on Vietnam (Frank 1969: 28), described com- 
munism as “a disease of the transition to modernity.” If moderni- 
zation was important to secure the place of developing countries in 
the world market, the process had to be managed and assistance 
had to be given to the right people. 

This was the intellectual ambience in which Geertz wrote up his 
thesis, and the following year, when he had a research fellowship 
at CENIS (Handler 1991: 605). Asked how he got along with the 
economists at CENIS, Geertz has recently commented: 


They were good guys. They went out first with a very technical 
approach to things. Then they suddenly found that, well politics here [in 
Indonesia] isn’t like the politics at home, so you have to know something 
about the political system. Then they saw that the political system is 
encased in a society and that they needed to know something about the 
society. So then they got interested a little more in our work—that there 
were cultural ideas out there, different notions about what was going on. 
They were rather open-minded in that way; they almost had to be, 
because they were there as advisors, and they weren’t getting anywhere 
giving advice to the Sukarno government (quoted in Handler 1991: 605). 


So much for Sukarno, since they were also giving advice to the US 
government. 

After CENIS, Geertz was at Stanford for awhile, then spent a year 
at Berkeley which, he says, “I suppose Clyde had arranged” 
(quoted in Handler 1991: 606). In 1960, he moved to Chicago, where 
he wrote his 1962 essay on “Social Change and Modernization in 
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Two Indonesian Towns.” In this article, which first appeared as a 
chapter in a book by Everett Hagen (who succeeded Millikan as 
head of CENIS in 1969), Geertz (combining the language of Weber 
and Rostow) observed that 


The function of the entrepreneur in such transitional but pretake-off societies is 
mainly to adapt customary, established means to novel end, (author’s italics). 
It is their uncommon ability to operate at once in the traditional world 
of established custom and in the modern world of systematic economic 
rationality which is the chief resource of the economic innovators of both 
Modjokuto and Tabanan (Geertz 1962: 406--407). 


Only they could ensure that customary or traditional societies 
would be “integrated with features characteristic of developed and 
specialized-enterprise (firm) economies” (Geertz 1962: 407), that 
is, integrated into the “free world” of the capitalist economy. To 
underscore the importance of this, the next year, Berkeley-based 
Benjamin Higgins, who had run part of the MIT project, wrote in the 
introduction to Geertz’s most famous work, Agricultural Involution 
(based on a section of a 1956 report for CENIS) (Geertz 1963: xvii): 


while communists and nationalists provide political leadership, they do 
not at this stage provide economic leadership or entrepreneurship. If 
anything, their actions and attitudes are such as to discourage the growth 
of entrepreneurial activity. 


Such comments neatly place Geertz’s work, at this time, within the 
prevailing development framework at CENIS. As a result, whether 
his writing specifically gave legitimacy to the Indonesian military’s 
actions in 1965-66, it is clear that his participation in the process of 
elaborating one of the most prominent models of post-war develop- 
ment served the interests of the West in an even broader sense. It 
was a model that would serve to justify US interventions of varying 
kinds—counterinsurgency, the Green Revolution, birth control pro- 
grams—throughout the developing world over the next decades. But, 
to the extent that Geertz’s kind of social science played a role of policy 
significance, it was primarily to defuse the moral certitudes of Marx 
and the sense that there can be a way of distinguishing right and 
wrong when one examines poverty and underdevelopment. Geertz 
has recently declared that “I spent much of my life trying to 
cause... uncertainty and instability” (quoted in Handler 1991: 611). 
We should not miss the larger lesson here: Geertz’s work provided the 
intellectual cover for such events because intellectual uncertainty is 
almost always the refuge of scoundrels. It reduced material reality to 
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a Balinese shadow play. For Geertz, “What’s interesting ... about 
Indonesia is the internal struggle about self-representation” (quoted in 
Handler 1991: 612). No one should be surprised, therefore, that Geertz 
reached the conclusions he did about the “truth” of the Indonesian 
massacre. For him, the issues were never about cause and effect, or 
even about life and death, but the conflict between relative mentalities. 
Such relativism is perhaps more easily articulated when one knows 
that power weighs more on one side—yours—than the other. Parsons 
would have been proud. 


THE FOUNDATIONS LOOK TO SOUTH ASIA 


One of the goals of centers such as CENIS was to produce work 
that could be regarded as the product of objective scholars seek- 
ing understanding of “the problems of development” in order to 
enlighten (that is, justify) US policy. It was therefore of great 
importance to camouflage the CIA connection (cf. Cumings 1997: 19). 
This was also important in that money was easier to obtain from other 
sources. One of the most important of these, of course, was the Ford 
Foundation, which at that time had its own covert associations with 
the CIA. In mid-1952, Ford gave CENIS a preliminary grant of 
$125,000, followed, two years later, by a four-year grant totalling 
$750,000 (Rosen 1985: 31). Most of these funds were directed toward 
research on economic development in India, where during the nine- 
teen-fifties, the Ford and Rockefeller Foundations would both acquire 
considerable influence in Indian planning (Lele and Goldsmith 1989; 
Rosen 1985 passim). 

The entry of people such as Milton Singer into the new field of 
South Asian studies in the early nineteen-fifties reflected similar 
funding processes at Chicago, whose former president and chancellor, 
Robert Hutchins, had become associate director of the reorganized 
Ford Foundation under Paul Hoffman (Rosen 1985: 8). Hancock sheds 
some important light on the way that the Ford and Rockefeller 
Foundations financed area studies. But whether it helps to describe 
them “as a liberal counterpoint to the Cold War” because they came 
under suspicion by the House Un-American Activities Committee is 
problematical. McCarthyite tacticians represented a more populist and 
opportunistic strategy than Ford and Rockefeller. If anything, the 
former were more interested in personal political advantage, while it 
was the foundations that had a longer and more comprehensive 
vision of how to contain communism. 
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Nonetheless, as Hancock notes, the Foundations—especially Ford— 
took the lead in developing area studies in the post-war era. In 
1949-50, the Ford Foundation underwent a dramatic redefinition of 
its role and aims. It is impossible to be certain about all of the forces 
that brought this about, but it is misleading to assume, as Hancock 
does, that this was triggered primarily by tax advantages. Established 
in 1936 (Mattelart 1979: 156), the Ford Foundation was, from its 
inception, far more richly endowed than Rockefeller. Up until 1974, 
when it still owned 100 percent of Class A (non-voting) stock in the 
Ford Motor Company (Lundberg 1968: 476), it was the richest of the 
ten leading US foundations, with assets of over 3 billion dollars and 
an annual budget of $224 million. Since then, although it has diver- 
sfied its portfolio, it still derives its tremendous financial power from 
shares in industrial corporations, representatives of which sit on its 
board. It was almost inevitable that it would eventually be brought 
into the service of US foreign policy. 

It was a report by one of its directors, Rowan Gaither,'® that 
specifically placed the new direction of the foundation within the 
framework of the emergent Cold War. The report noted: 


As the tide of communism mounts in Asia and Europe the position of the 
United States is crucial. We are striving at great cost to strengthen free 
peoples everywhere. The needs of such peoples, particularly in underde- 
veloped areas, are vast and seemingly endless, yet their eventual well-being 
may prove essential to our security (quoted in Rosen 1985: 4). 


According to George Rosen, an economist who worked both for the 
Ford Foundation and RAND, 


when the foundation began to consider its larger role, there was certainly 
an implicit, if not explicit, agreement between the assumptions and broad 
policy conclusions of the authors of the Gaither report and the assumptions 
underlying American foreign policy at the time (Rosen 1985: 7). 


To implement its newly defined role, the Foundation enlarged its 
board of trustees, highlighting its increasingly intimate relationship 
with Washington policy-makers. One of the new board members, for 
example, was John J. McCloy, recent president of the World Bank (see 
below). The first director (later, called president) under the reorganiza- 
tion was Paul Hoffman, the former president of the Studebaker 
Corporation and the recent head, as Hancock notes, of the Marshall 
Plan (Caldwell and Caldwell 1986: 20-21; Rosen 1985: 7-8). In 1947, 
Hoffman had also been a member of the Draper—-Johnson delega- 
tion to Japan which helped to begin to prepare the Japanese 
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economy to play a major part in the anti-Communist foreign policy 
of the United States in the Far East (Schaller 1985). 

Hoffman’s writings, after he had taken over as head of the 
Foundation, make clear the extent to which, at the beginning of the 
fifties, the thinking of Ford leadership exemplified the Cold War 
rhetoric prevailing in Washington. Like many of his influen- 
tial contemporaries (Dulles, Forrestal, and Nitze come to mind), 
Hoffman's vision of the world on the eve of the Korean War was 
decidely Manichean. Everything about communism was aggressive 
and deceitful. He wrote in his book, Peace Can be Won: 


...the Kremlin is looking with ever more naked avidity upon the oil 
fields of Iran and Saudi Arabia. In Indonesia, Communist agitation, 
subversion, propaganda and sabotage are increasing in speed and scope. 
Like a thunderhead over Western Europe is the menace of a Red Army 
march to the Atlantic (Hoffman 1951: 14). 


In this climate, Ford attracted people like Bissell and Philip Mosely, 
referred to earlier, who not only directed Columbia’s Russian 
Research Center, but also 


was head of the Council on Foreign Relations from 1952 to 1956, a 
member of various boards and committees at the Ford Foundation, 
and a prominent leader of the American Political Science Association 
(Cumings 1997; 12). 


Through the fifties and into the sixties, Mosely maintained close 
contacts with the CIA while he was “a central figure at the Ford 
Foundation throughout the formative years of US area studies 
centers” (Cumings 1997: 12-14). One of the main goals of these 
centers was to generate plausible academic theories about modern- 
ization that were congenial to Western economic interests.'? 

Meanwhile, the close ideological and operational association 
between Ford and the US government was consolidated when 
McCloy succeeded Hoffman as head of the Foundation. During 
that period, one of its main concerns was the promotion of 
Asian studies in a few prominent US universities (Cumings 1997). 
The reason for this is not spelled out by Hancock. But the deter- 
mining event was the communist victory over Kuomintang forces 
in mainland China in 1949. With that, the attention of the Ford and 
Rockefeller Foundations turned quickly to South Asia, especially 
India (and to a lesser extent Pakistan), which seemed especially 
vulnerable to communist influence. 
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Agrarian conditions in India at that time were extremely oppres- 
sive for the rural majority and, even as independence was ap- 
proaching, two major peasant uprisings had taken place: the 
Tebhaga movement in Bengal in 1946-47 and Telangana in former 
Hyderabad State in South India, which began in 1946 and lasted 
until 1951 (Banerjeee 1984: 17-19; Dhanagare 1991: 154-212). The 
Telangana revolt was the more formidable. It was the product of 
the efforts of the Communist Party of India, and it challenged the 
economic and political structure of Hyderabad, the largest princely 
state in pre-Independence India, whose despotic ruler, the Nizam, 
was one of the wealthiest men in the world. The revolt, which took 
place in the Telangana districts, where the exploitation of peasants 
was the most intense in the entire state (Dhanagare 1991: 184-189), 
represented “an agrarian liberation struggle to get rid of feudal 
landlordism and the Nizam’s dynastic rule” (Banerjee 1984: 19). In 
the end, up to 4,000 Communists and peasant activists were killed 
and over 10,000 Communists and sympathizers were imprisoned 
by the Nizam’s government and the armed forces of the new Indian 
Government (Banerjee 1984: 19; cf. Dhanagare 1991: 200). 

Regardless of its outcome, the coincidence of the Telangana 
insurrection with the final victory of the Chinese communists high- 
lighted the revolutionary potential of peasant India. It is hardly 
surprising, then, that Paul Hoffman, as the new head of the Ford 
Foundation, wrote to the US ambassador to India, Chester Bowles, 
of the need for a rural development program in India like the one 
that had been undertaken recently in Taiwan. “If in 1945,” he wrote, 


we had embarked on such a program and carried it on at a cost of not 
over two hundred million dollars a year, the end result would have been 
a China completely immunized against the appeal of the Communists. 
India, in my opinion, is today what China was in 1945 (quoted in Rosen 
1985: 11). 


If the general model of modernization, which found various ex- 
pressions in the work of Singer and Geertz in anthropology and 
Lerner and Rostow in economics, was built upon the central idea 
that peasants could not be trusted to be the vanguard of economic 
_ development and social change, India after 1949 became the place 
to prove this. It certainly would be a focal point of Rockefeller and 
Ford Foundation activities over the next two decades. But while the 
peasants of Bengal and Hyderabad had inspired concern, peasant 
aspirations were a major force for change throughout the world, 
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from the Philippines and Vietnam to Guatemala and Peru. So 
Geertz and Singer’s work must always be seen as an attempt to 
describe certain broad issues of development, not as ethnographi- 
cally confined to Indonesia or India. In When a Great Tradition 
Modernizes, Singer wrote of the Madras industrialists’ 


“compromise formations” which with varying degrees of stability com- 
bine novel and traditional elements. The industrialists’ adaptations are 
like the interactions between religion and economic activity that Weber 
found among the early Puritan industrial capitalists, and they bring 
about in the Indian case, as in the Western one, not so much a revolu- 
tionary transformation of society and culture as the formation of an 
industrial cultural tradition alongside the existing agricultural and 
commercial tradition (Singer 1972: 248-249). 


Remarkably like Geertz’s own perspective, it revealed the general 
goal of the CENIS-minded theorists: the gradualism of entrepre- 
neurial change, rather than the radical change of communist- 
inspired peasants. 

It reflects the extent to which modernization theory in the West 
was principally a reaction to the post-war advance of a socialist 
alternative to global capitalist hegemony. In the work of many 
anthropologists and economists, it became a way of mystifying the 
historical origins of peasant discontent. (Thus, one reads in vain 
through Singer’s When a Great Tradition Modernizes for the slightest 
glimpse of peasant resistance.) Collectively, the scholars around 
CENIS, among others, developed the position that the central 
problem of post-war development was the way the modernization 
process, exacerbated by population pressures (themselves often 
unleashed by that process), disrupted the stability of traditional 
society. Instability could reach alarming proportions when people 
in developing countries were attracted to “socialist theories... 
because they purport to explain the forces at work in societies in 
the process of modernization” (Millikan and Blackmer 1961: 17). In 
the coded fashion that academics often employ when they are 
helping to make policy, Millikan, the head of CENIS, suggested a 
solution. He wrote: 


Although the traditional societies or those early in the modernization 
process did not necessarily desire to install modern democratic processes, 
the infusion of new ideas sometimes led to strong movements toward 
popular participation in the political process—a revolutionary violation 
of the customs of traditional rule (Millikan and Blackmer 1961: 17). 


It was a scholarly prescription for intervention. 
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Of course, intervention can take many forms. There had even 
been a time, beginning during the occupation of Japan, when 
moderate and controlled land reform had seemed like a necessary 
counter-revolutionary strategy (Hewes 1955). But within a short 
space of time, it became apparent that truly effective reform was 
antithetical to the interests of the ruling elites whom the West 
supported and needed. In the end, it was replaced by the Green 
Revolution (actively promoted by the Ford and Rockefeller Foun- 
dations). From the 1950s to the present, in the face of peasant 
struggles for land, the advocates of rural modernization would 
begin to argue that, if adequate new lands did not exist on which 
to expand food production and if the underlying source of land 
scarcity was population growth, the solution must be technological 
rather than social. As such, it would combine efforts to increase 
output per unit of available land, which required a shift from 
traditional peasant agriculture to a more commercial system of 
production, with programs to reduce rural fertility through new 
forms of contraception. As both became part of the Rockefeller and 
Ford Foundations’ repertoire from the nineteen-fifties onward, the 
role of land redistribution as a central feature of agrarian develop- 
ment was increasingly marginalized. The experience of Guatemala 
had suggested this fate. 

This strategy owed much to the kind of development thinking 
that had originated at centers such as CENIS and that was elabo- 
rated under the auspices of the CIA and the Council on Foreign 
Relations. It certainly helped to fulfill the political and economic 
objectives of the United States, even if these were fundamentally at 
odds with millions of land-poor peasants around the world. Their 
interest has been in reclaiming the cultivable lands that colonial 
powers appropriated for non-subsistence production (the main 
source of the “food crisis” in the Third World) and over which 
multinational companies continue to exert and extend their domi- 
nance in the neo-liberal era. 

While anthropologists readily profess to be the advocates of the 
dispossessed, their theoretical tendencies nonetheless have often 
been in conflict with the needs of the world’s poor by failing to 
clarify the structural sources of injustice or to endorse radical, 
systemic solutions. These essays help us begin to understand why. 
While Western academics and intellectuals—but not uniquely 
anthropologists—indulge themselves in the comforting illusion that 
their theories are the result of detached contemplation, their 
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academic inquiry has been responsive—sometimes purposefully, 
sometimes in ignorance—to many constraints and influences that 
are the product of the historical development and contemporary 
reality of US capitalism. The task of understanding how that has 
occurred, and what its consequences have been, is crucial to any 
future relevance for anthropology in the growing struggle between 
the hopes of the poor and the privileges of the few. 
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1. One would then have to reconsider Price’s observation that the “legalistic roots 
of the national Security State” lie in NSC-68, the national security document that 
was written in 1950, largely by Paul Nitze. I have pointed out elsewhere (Ross 
1997) that Nitze and a surprisingly large number of his Washington colleagues, 
including William Draper, Douglas Dillon, and James Forrestal, all of whom 
played a crucial role in the shaping of US post-war foreign policy, had worked 
together at the investment banking firm of Dillon, Read, which figured promi- 
nently in the financing of the Third Reich (Kolko and Kolko 1972: 113). Along 
with Dulles and Churchill, both arch anti-communists in the 1930s, the careers of 
these people suggest how much continuity there was between the pre-war and 
post-war periods in terms of the foreign policy priorities that we associate with 
the West during the Cold War. For other examples of such continuities, one 
might profitably examine the career of George Kennan, the man who brought 
Nitze onto the State Department’s Policy Planning Staff (Stephanson 1989: 204) 
and who first formulated the post-war concept of “containment” of the Soviet 
Union in an article in the CFR’s journal, Foreign Affairs. Kennan’s bleak ideas 
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about the possibility of compromise with the USSR date at least from the early 
1930s (Stephanson 1989: 6-10, 73). 

2. Neoliberal development policies, which include “free trade” (embodied in the 
World Trade Organization and the North American Free Trade Agreement), 
unrestricted opportunities for foreign investment and open capital markets, the 
reduction in the role of the state along with privatization of public enterprises, 
may be traced to the days of Adam Smith, who is otherwise unjustly regarded 
as the patron saint of neoliberalism. Such policies began to take on their modern 
form in the mid 1960s, and may be seen in the kind of development strategy that 
the US successively fostered in Brazil after the CLA-backed military coup against 
Goulart in 1964 (Parker 1979: 35-43; Bird 1992: 551-553) and in Chile in the years 
after the CIA-supported coup that killed Allende in 1973 (Barnet and Miiller 1974: 
81-83; Silva 1993: 475--478; Rojas Sanford 1976). In both cases, there is ample 
evidence of how such policies, coupled with extreme repression of workers’ 
rights and severe cuts in social expenditures, intensified socio-economic in- 
equalities (Silva 1993: 477-478). One of the most dramatic current examples of the 
anti-social impact of neoliberalism may be Colombia since the apertura or 
opening-up of its economy in the early nineties. Since then, the ensuing growth, 
which has made the country one of the most attractive for foreign investment, 
has been associated not only with increasing economic inequity, but with state 
terrorism and extensive dislocation of rural communities (WOLA 1991; CIIR 
1992). 

3. In this respect, I find the recent work of Cumings (1997) on the Cold War and 
Asian area studies far more satisfying. 

4. Hitchens, in his informative account of the interrelationship of the English and 
US elite, describes the Council on Foreign Relations as “another of those British- 
modeled clubland circles which encourage bonding between aspirants in the 
worlds of government, diplomacy, the academy, journalism, and finance. Its role 
is to provide a revolving door through which candidate members of future and 
present establishments may circulate, and a fish tank of talent from which 
incoming Presidents and Secretaries of State may select.” (1990: 306) 

5. Not long after the coup, Nelson Rockefeller became Special Assistant on foreign 
policy to President Eisenhower (Jonas 1974: 57). 

6. Allan Holmberg, another contributor to the CFR book, deserves more discussion 
than I can adequately provide here. He was the director of the Cornell University- 
run project, initiated in the early 1950s, which operated a hacienda at Vicos in the 
Peruvian highlands in order to demonstrate a process of controlled change that 
could frustrate the more revolutionary aspirations gathering force in the region. 
At a meeting of the Society of Applied Anthropology in 1961, Gillin would note: 
“The experience of Vicos contains numerous suggestions for the ‘cold war.’ 
Through our foreign-aid programs, I presume that we are trying to bring the 
peoples of the modern world to our side. The numerous defects in our national 
programs can be corrected on the basis of the experience of Vicos” (quoted in 
Informaciones 1961: 142). It is not surprising that the Vicos project was financed 
by USAID and the Pentagon (Colby and Dennett 1995: 477, 871). 

7. This essay also acknowledges the usefulness of Sorokin’s distinction between 
“logico-meaningful integration” and “causal-functional integration” in his Social 
and Cultural Dynamics (Sorokin 1937). 

8. For more about the Ford Foundation, see the following section. 
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9. 


10. 


11. 


Hoffman had been the head of the Committee for Economic development 
(CED), an organization of “corporate liberal businessmen” founded early during 
the Second World War to prepare for post-war planning and which played an 
important role in the development of the Marshall Plan (Eakins 1969: 144, 164). 
As director of the ECA, Hoffman also governed its relationship to the OPC 
(Office of Policy Coordination), which, through the activities of the OSS’s 
successor, the CIA, had provided covert political support for the Marshall Plan 
(Pisani 1991: 6). 

Gaither is better known for chairing a committee—officially, the Panel of 
the Office of Defense Mobilization Science Advisory Committee—convened by 
Eisenhower in 1957 to examine the question of military preparedness (Bird 1992: 
465). Gaither had already been a pivotal figure in the emergence of the RAND 
Corporation, a non-governmental think tank with special interest in weapons 
system development and strategic planning. Created by Douglas Aircraft for the 
US Air Force (at that time still the Army Air Force) in 1946 as Project RAND (an 
acronym for “Research and Development”), it was reestablished as an indepen- 
dent corporation the following year. While it remained closely associated with the 
Air Force (Bruce Smith 1966), it developed into a crucial link “between the 
military services and the intellectual community in the name of national security.” 
(Yergin 1978: 361; cf Freedman 1986) The Gaither Committee in 1957, for example, 
was “heavily peopled and supported by RAND intellectuals” (Morris 1988: 140). 
By the 1960s, run by trustees who represented major US corporations (Mobil, 
Standard Oil of California, Citicorp, among others) and who were often also 
members of the Council on Foreign Relations, RAND had become one of a very 
select number of organizational mechanisms through which the American elite 
helped to define and operationalize US foreign policy (Domhoff 1970: 123-127). 
The systems analysis that was one of the specialities of RAND became the 
governing intellectual paradigm in McNamara’s Defense Department, which 
recruited many high-level personnel from RAND (Morris 1988: 179-183). The 
Ford Foundation, meanwhile, remains a major sponsor of RAND research in the 
area of national security and thereby maintains the links forged fifty years ago 
with the military and intelligence communities (RAND 1994). 

It is important to remember that such studies and theories were simply the more 
acceptable face of Western modernization strategy. Rostow provides one of the 
best illustrations of how, when theory met resistance from peasants’ own 
aspirations, a right-minded economist could abandon his books and become a 
military strategist. 
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